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ing class, because of the extraordinary free-
dom of opportunity in a new country with
vast areas of free land and nearly unlimited
natural resources of every kind to be devel-
oped. But the time when the way to in-
dependence and proprietorship, and even to
wealth and industrial leadership, was open
to any man of ability is past; only by an
exceptional combination of special endow-
ments and rare good luck can a laborer hope
to be anything but a laborer, and at the
same time our wage level tends to approach
that of Europe. Class feeling naturally
came earliest in remote regions entirely
dominated by one industry, in which the
line between employer and employee is
rigidly drawn. In the mining camps of the
West violent labor disputes developed
quickly, as such names as Bisbee, Arizona,
and Ludlow, Colorado, will call to mind.

Strikes verging on civil war partly result
of new kind of labor agitation

The recent alarming changes which have
aroused the country are in part the exten-
sion of such occurrences to the older thickly
settled parts of the country and to ordinary
manufacturing industries, and partly the
preaching of a new sort of labor agitation
and working-class philosophy. Not only in
the field of mining have we had strikes of
the type verging on civil war, such as the
Calumet copper strike in Michigan, the
Paint Creek and Cabin Creek troubles and
the Mingo County "war" in West Virginia,
and the frightful slaughter in the Colorado
coal mines. The greatest excitement has
been caused by the appearance in the East-
ern cities and in old established industries
like the textiles, of a new type of labor
organization and tactics. First in connection
with the strike of the woolen mill operatives
in Lawrence, Massachusetts, in 1912, and
again in the silk mill strike at Paterson,
New Jersey, in 1913, that part of the coun-
try was made familiar with such new terms
and slogans as "I.W.W.", "syndicalism",
"sabotage" and "class war" as a labor
union policy. The Industrial Workers of
the World, or I.W.W., is a labor union of a
new kind and with new aims, organized at
Chicago in 1905 around the Western Fed-
eration of Miners as its principal nucleus.

Rise of the I.W.W. movement, its high
tide and recession

The I.W.W. had expanded by 1017 to
include 30,000 members among the lumber
workers, 40,000 iron miners, 24,000 agricul-
tural workers, 15,000 in construction proj-
ects, and 10,000 in a "General Recruiting
Union". This represents the high-tide of
the movement thus far, for following the
entry of our country into the war, it en-
countered a vigorous and unrelenting oppo-
sition. Many of its members were prose-
cuted under the Espionage Act and de-
ported under the war Immigration Act,
and cases of direct mob action are not want-
ing. In its eleventh annual convention in
-1919 the organization reaffirmed its belief
in the class struggle, and revolutionary
methods of reform, expressed its approval
of the bolshevik revolution in Russia, and
addressed the industrial proletariat thus:
"Workers of the world, unite! you have
only your chains to lose. You have the
world and life to gain. ..." It repre-
sents the transfer to America of ideals and
policies evolved by the working classes of
other countries. To understand the new
developments here we must glance briefly
at the background of the division of society
into working class and employing class and
the struggle between the two.

How civilization, past and present, has been
based on various forms of slavery

From the earliest days when anything
that could be called civilization was in exist-
ence, it appears to have rested on a division
of society into workers and those who enjoy
the fruits of labor without themselves work-
ing in the narrow meaning of the term.
Even in savage tribes we find that such arts
as exist are carried on by the women, while
the men act as rulers and protectors, or
fighters, or engage in the chase. Perhaps
they may be said to work, if the term is
loosely enough taken, as no doubt the
modern gentleman of leisure regards his
activities as essential to the well-being of
society; but in any case there is and has
ever been a pronounced inequality in the
distribution of the harder and more monot-
onous forms of toil on which the world lives,